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France  and  the  Future  of  Indo-China 


BY  LAWRENCE  K.  ROSINGER 

THE  future  of  French  Indo-China  has  become  an 
important  issue  in  France’s  foreign  policy  as  well 
as  a  symbol  of  the  colonial  questions  facing  the 
United  Nations.  In  fact,  as  recently  as  May  2  For¬ 
eign  Minister  Georges  Bidault  stated  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  that  his  government  could  not  contemplate 
trusteeship  proposals  for  Indo-China.‘  One  reason 
for  French  concern  is  clear.  Upon  the  return  of  this 
valuable  colony,  with  its  resources  of  rice,  rubber 
and  coal,  its  population  of  twenty-five  million 
people,  and  its  strategic  position  in  Southeast  Asia, 
depends  in  considerable  measure  the  restoration  of 
France’s  pre-war  territorial  position  as  a  world  pow¬ 
er.  Without  Indo-China,  France  would  be  a  Euro¬ 
pean  state  holding  substantial  bases  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  and  Africa,  but  retaining  no  more  than  the 
remnants  of  empire  in  the  Far  East.  The  sum 
total  of  the  remaining  French  possessions  in  Asia 
and  the  Pacific — such  as  the  enclaves  on  the  coast 
of  British  India  and  the  islands  of  New  Caledonia 
and  Tahiti — would  hardly  be  more  significant  than 
the  western  outposts  inherited  from  the  days  of 
French  imperial  glory  in  the  New  World  two  and 
three  centuries  ago. 

But  much  has  happened  in  Hanoi  and  Saigon 
since  the  tragic  summer  of  1940  when,  following 
Germany’s  conquest  of  the  French  homeland, 
Japanese  forces  began  the  occupation  of  Indo- 
China.  The  native  }')eoples,  who  displayed  growing 
nationalist  tendencies  in  the  pre-war  decades,  very 
likely  have  achieved  a  greater  independence  of 
spirit  in  the  war  years.  The  rise  of  China,  an 
Asiatic  nation,  to  a  position  of  world  importance; 
the  shattering  attacks  of  Japan’s  armies  on  long- 
established  Western  empires  in  the  East,  includ¬ 
ing  the  French;  and  the  resistance,  or  resentment, 
shown  by  the  Indo-Chinese  under  the  harsh  condi¬ 
tions  of  Japanese  occupation — all  these  factors  will 
make  the  return  of  the  French  on  the  old  colonial 
basis  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 

At  the  same  time,  the  relative  positions  of  the 
Western  powers  have  altered  considerably;  for  the 
major  military  burden  of  carrying  the  offensive  to 

I.  New  Yorl(  Times,  May  3,  1945. 


the  Japanese  is  being  borne  by  the  United  States  ' 
with  Britain  playing  a  valuable,  but  secondary  role. 
The  French,  lacking  the  strength,  although  not 
the  will,  to  undertake  large-scale  Far  Eastern  opera¬ 
tions  on  their  own  initiative,  cannot  join  in  recov¬ 
ering  Indo-China  unless  Washington,  and  London, 
supply  most  of  the  equipment. 

The  French  have  repeatedly  made  known  their 
desire  to  fight  the  Japanese.  As  far  back  as  Decem¬ 
ber  8,  1941  the  French  Committee  of  National  Lib¬ 
eration,  predecessor  of  the  present  Provisional 
Government  in  Paris,  declared  war  on  Japan  and 
urged  “the  military  and  civilian  population  of 
Indo-China  ...  to  resist  Japanese  aggression  by 
all  the  means  in  its  [X)wer.’’‘  After  the  Japanese 
successes  of  1941-42,  various  French  possessions  in 
the  Pacific  that  had  rallied  to  de  Gaulle  proved  of 
considerable  value  to  the  Allies.  On  December  7, 

1943  the  French  Committee  stated:  “As  one  of  the 
United  Nations,  France  will  go  on  fighting  by 
their  side  until  the  complete  defeat  of  the  aggressor 
and  the  total  liberation  of  all  the  territories  of  the 
Indo-Chinese  Union.’’^  Units  of  the  French  Navy 
have  joined  in  a  number  of  operations  against  the 
Japanese,  and  the  French  hope  to  participate  in 
the  reinvasion  of  Indo-China  for  which  they  have 
been  training  troops  in  North  Africa.  At  the  same 
time,  the  de  Gaulle  regime  has  sought  to  make 
Frenchmen  aware  of  the  national  importance  of 
fighting  in  Asia  after  the  war  in  Europe  is  over. 

WHAT  IXDO-CHINA  MEANS  TO  FRANCE 

The  desire  of  the  French  government  to  return 
to  Indo-China  is  much  more  than  a  matter  of  senti¬ 
ment,  for  this  Far  Eastern  colony  is  an  outstand¬ 
ing  colonial  possession.  Its  area  exceeds  that  of 
pre-war  France  by  one-third.  Its  population — 23,- 
030,000  in  1936  and  probably  over  25,000,000  today 
— constituted  more  than  one-third  the  population 
of  the  French  empire.  Its  location  on  the  borders 
of  China,  Burma  and  Thailand  and  facing  the 

2.  Free  France  (W-w  York),  September  1  anil  15,  1944,  p.  194. 
t.  “France  VV^ill  Liberate  Indo-China,"  ibid.,  October  i,  1944, 
p.  247. 
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i  Philippines,  Malaya  and  the  Indies,  made  France 
I  a  strategically  situated  Asiatic  power, 

J  Indo-China  is  rich  in  resources.  Its  economic  life 
j  is  dominated  by  the  production  of  rice,  of  which  it 
has  been  a  leading  exporter.  Hut  during  the  thir¬ 
ties  rubber  and  corn  gained  in  importance.  Anthra¬ 
cite  coal  and  timber  are  also  produced,  as  well  as 
tin,  phosphates,  tungsten,  manganese,  iron  ore, 
zinc,  chrome  and  bauxite.  Frenchmen  have  held  a 
special  position  in  Indo-China’s  economic  devel- 
>  opment;  for  only  French  citizens,  or  companies 
with  a  majority  of  French  stockholders,  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  purchase  land,  and  metropolitan  eco¬ 
nomic  interests  received  strong  official  support 
through  bounties,  subsidies,  tariff  rates  and  state 
orders.  Over  a  period  of  years  the  French  devel¬ 
oped  important  plantation  holdings,  especially  in 
rubber  in  the  southern  province  of  Cochin-China. 

In  1938  French  interests  held  from  95  to  97  per 
cent  of  foreign  business  investments  totaling  ap¬ 
proximately  $302,000,000,  and  accounted  for  the 
entire  rentier  investment  of  $82,200,000.  Average 
profits  on  foreign  investments  between  1934 
1937  were  estimated  at  7  per  cent.  France  dom¬ 
inated  the  colony’s  foreign  trade,  supplying  53.3 
per  cent  of  its  imports  for  consumption  and  taking 
39.7  per  cent  of  its  domestic  exports  in  the  three 
years  1936-38.  One  of  the  main  reasons  for  this 
was  the  French  policy  of  carrying  on  free  trade 
with  Indo-China,  while  levying  virtually  the  same 
tariff  rates  on  foreign  imports  into  the  colony  as 
on  imports  into  France  itself.  In  effect,  French 
manufacturers  and  distributors  had  almost  as 
favored  a  position  in  the  colonial  market  as  at  home. 
But  while  France  played  a  major  part  in  Indo- 
China’s  trade,  sales  to,  and  purchases  from,  the 
colony  were  only  a  very  small  fraction  of  France’s 
total  exports  and  imports. 

When,  in  the  i88o’s,  the  French  began  to  con¬ 
solidate  their  position  in  Indo-China,  they  hoped 
to  use  the  colony  in  tapping  the  trade  of  South 
China.  To  a  certain  extent  this  hope  was  realized 
after  the  construction,  early  in  the  present  cen¬ 
tury,  of  a  railway  into  Yunnan,  China’s  southern¬ 
most  province.  For  the  Yunnan-Indo-China  line 
was  much  more  profitable  than  the  other  Indo- 
Chinese  railways.  Its  receipts  were  particularly 
large  during  1937-39  when  Japan  seized  the  main 
Chinese  ports,  causing  China  to  become  increas¬ 
ingly  dependent  on  the  French  colony  as  a  link 
with  the  outside  world.  Moreover,  the  Yunnah 
railway  was  the  leading  French  economic  interest 
in  (diina  and,  together  with  the  French  Conces¬ 
sion  at  Shanghai  and  the  leasehold  at  Kwang- 
chowwan  on  the  South  China  coast,  formed  the 


backbone  of  French  influence  in  Chinese  affairs. 
The  railway  was  owned  by  a  private  French  cor¬ 
poration,  but  the  government  of  Indo-China  fur¬ 
nished  an  important  part  of  the  capital,  and  con¬ 
trol  of  the  railway  company  was  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  official  hands. 

Both  in  World  War  I  and  World  War  II  Indo- 
(ffiina  has  played  a  substantial  military  role — in 
the  one  case  for  France  and  in  the  other  for  an 
enemy  country.  During  1914-18  the  colony  fur¬ 
nished  many  thousands  of  workers  and  soldiers 
for  the  war  in  Europe,  made  large  loans  and  gifts 
to  France,  and  proved  a  valuable  source  of  war¬ 
time  supplies.  Indo-China  was  expected  to  make 
a  still  more  significant  contribution  after  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  present  war,  but  an  acute  shipping 
shortage  prevented  these  hopes  from  being  realized. 
Even  before  the  collapse  of  France,  Indo-China 
was  being  drawn  into  Japan’s  economic  sphere; 
and  after  the  French  defeat  in  Europe  the  Japanese 
really  moved  in.  Indo-China’s  economic  and  po¬ 
litical  life  revolved  about  the  interests  and  decisions 
of  the  metropolitan  country.  When  France  fell  the 
colony  lost  its  main  support  in  international  affairs. 

FRENXFI  RECORD  IN  INDO-CHINA 

It  is  true  that  Indo-China  was  no  more  unpre¬ 
pared  to  resist  Japanese  aggression  than  were  the 
surrounding  possessions  of  other  powers.  But  if 
properly  organized  and  developed,  the  French  col¬ 
ony  had  the  population,  area  and  resources  needed 
to  give  a  good  account  of  itself  in  the  crisis.  That 
the  idea  was  not  beyond  the  bounds  of  possibility 
is  clear  from  the  efforts  of  Georges  Mandel,  Min¬ 
ister  of  Colonies  during  1938-40,  to  promote  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  an  Indo-Chinese  national  army.  But 
Mandel  and  others  of  like  mind  lost  out  in  the 
struggle  to  shape  a  forward-looking  colonial  policy. 
In  the  summer  of  1939  the  Indo-Chinese  army  con¬ 
tained  roughly  twice  as  many  men  as  in  1937.  Yet 
the  total  was  only  some  50,000  troops,  part  of  whom 
were  French. 

In  any  event,  great  changes  could  not  have  been 
effected  in  a  brief  period.  The  improvements  re¬ 
quired  to  enable  Indo-China  to  establish  strong 
defenses  would  have  had  to  begin  many  years  be¬ 
fore  1939.  When  war  broke  out  in  Europe  the 
country  was  poor  and  economically  backward. 
Roughly  90  per  cent  of  the  people  were  peasants, 
engaged  chiefly  in  producing  rice.  In  the  provinces 
of  Tongking  and  Annam  small  peasants  generally 
cultivated  their  own  land.  But  so  densely  populated 
were  these  areas  that  in  Tongking  61.6  per  cent 
of  the  farms  were  under  nine-tenths  of  an  acre 
each,  and  another  29.9  per  cent  were  under  4.5 
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acres.  Rural  conditions  in  Annam  were  much  the 
same.  In  Cambodia,  also  an  area  of  small  peasants, 
approximately  one-fifth  of  the  holdings  were  un¬ 
der  2.5  acres,  and  four-fifths  were  under  12.4  acres. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  Cochin-China,  plantation 
country  where  large  holdings  are  more  common, 
big  landowners  with  roughly  125  acres  or  more 
controlled  45  per  cent  of  the  rice  land,  although 
their  tracts  formed  only  2.5  per  cent  of  the  hold¬ 
ings.  Here  holdings  of  25  acres  or  more  were  cus¬ 
tomarily  worked  by  tenants  whose  rent  constituted 
from  40  to  50  per  cent  of  the  harvest.  In  many 
cases  the  tenant  also  paid  usurious  interest  rates 
on  money  borrowed  from  the  landlord.** 

Industrially,  Indo-China  was  on  a  low  level  of 
development.  The  main  obstacle,  apart  from  the 
lack  of  internal  purchasing  power,  skilled  workers 
and  potential  outside  markets,  lay  in  the  fears  of 
French  manufacturers  who  “constantly  pleaded 
with  the  authorities  for  protective  treatment  in 
favor  of  French  products  .  .  .  and  discouraged  the 
establishment  in  Indo-China  of  factories  and  new 
industries”  that  might  compete  with  home  plants 
selling  goods  to  the  colony.’  Mining  was  the  main 
industry,  but  there  were  also  various  food  indus¬ 
tries  connected  with  rice,  sugar,  coffee,  tea  and  olea¬ 
ginous  products.  Other  industries  included  alco¬ 
hol,  cement,  textiles,  paper,  matches,  soap,  pot¬ 
tery,  tobacco,  rubber,  chemicals,  electric  power, 
shipbuilding,  saw  mills,  iron  works  and  transport. 
A  powerful  economic  role  was  played  by  the  Bank 
of  Indo-China,  a  semi-official  organization,  whose 
General  Manager,  Paul  Baudouin,  served  as 
Pctain’s  first  Foreign  Minister  after  holding  the 
same  post  in  the  last  days  of  the  Reynaud  Cabinet. 

Politically,  the  Indo-Chinese  Union,  under  its 
French-appointed  Governor-General,  comprised 
the  protectorates  of  Tongking,  Annam,  Laos  and 
Cambodia,  the  colony  of  Cochin-China,  and  the 
leasehold  of  Kwangchowwan  (part  of  China,  but 
included  in  Indo-China  for  administrative  pur¬ 
poses).  Cochin-China,  the  richest  province,  was  the 
only  outright  colonial  section,  governed  directly 
by  a  French  civil  service.  In  Annam  and  Cambodia 
an  emperor  and  king,  respectively,  were  in  nom¬ 
inal  control  and  headed  native  administrations 

4.  Karl  J.  Pcizer,  Population  and  Land  Utilization  (New  Ycirk, 
Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  1941),  pp.  135-37.  Peizcr’s  figures, 
given  in  hectares,  have  been  converted  into  acres.  See,  also,  Pierre 
Gourou,  The  Standard  of  Living  in  the  Delta  of  the  Tonl^in 
{French  Indo-China)  (New  York,  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations, 
1945,  mimeographed).  A  detailed  analysis  of  Indo-Chinese 
economy  is  to  be  found  in  Charles  Robequain,  The  Economic 
Development  of  French  Indo-China  (New  York,  Oxfi)rd  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  1944). 

5.  Gaston  Rueff,  Post-war  Social  and  Economic  Problems  of 
French  Indo-China  (New  York,  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations, 
1945,  mimeographed),  p.  14. 


which  existed  alongside  those  of  the  French.  In 
Tongking  and  Laos  elements  of  native  control  re¬ 
mained  but  were  far  more  vestigial  in  form.  These 
administrative  differences  among  the  provinces 
were  largely  superficial,  for  the  basic  reality  was 
the  rule  of  the  French  who,  under  varying  cir¬ 
cumstances,  applied  a  single  broad  policy  to  the 
whole  of  the  Indo-Chinese  Union.  The  colony 
possessed  certain  semi-representative  bodies,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  Great  Council  of  Economic  and  Finan¬ 
cial  Interests,  consisting  of  Frenchmen  and  natives 
who  advised  the  Governor-General.  But  these  ad¬ 
visory  organs  had  at  best  a  very  limited  influence. 

French  rule  undoubtedly  brought  Indo-China 
genuine  benefits,  such  as  internal  peace,  preven¬ 
tion  of  famine,  creation  of  a  single  political  unit 
in  the  form  of  the  Indo-Chinese  Union,  devel¬ 
opment  of  schools  and  hospitals,  reclamation  of 
farm  land,  construction  of  railways  and  highways 
and  archaeological  research  which  threw  much 
light  on  the  history  of  the  p)eoples  of  the  peninsula. 
But,  while  recognizing  the  French  achievement, 
ob.servcrs  have  akso  noted  the  heavy  contributions 
drawn  from  the  population  in  the  form  of  revenues 
for  the  official  salt,  opium  and  alcohol  monopolies, 
as  well  as  through  many  direct  taxes.  And  they 
have  pointed  out  serious  shortcomings  in  admin¬ 
istration,  involving  waste  and  disregard  for  the 
interests  of  the  Indo-Chine.se.*’ 

INDO-CHINESE  NATIONALISM^ 

In  Indo-China,  as  in  most  other  colonial  areas, 
recent  decades  have  witnessed  the  rise  of  a  nation¬ 
alist  movement.  Nationalist  feelings,  already  in 
evidence  toward  the  end  of  the  last  century  were 
strengthened  by  the  success  of  Japan,  an  Asiatic 
power,  in  its  war  of  1905  with  Russia.  Also  influ¬ 
ential  were  the  activities  of  Chinese  nationalists 
against  the  Manchus,  and  for  a  time  Sun  Yat-sen 
maintained  his  headquarters  in  Indo-China. 

Indo-Chinese  nationalism,  stimulated  by  the  use 
of  Annamite  soldiers  and  workers  in  Europe  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  I,  grew  much  stronger  after  that 
conflict.  The  organization  of  legal  and  illegal  po¬ 
litical  parties,  as  well  as  a  nationalist  press,  took 
place  in  the  twenties.  Such  groups  as  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Young  Annamite  Revolutionaries,  the  An¬ 
namite  Nationalist  party,  and  the  Indo-Chinese 
Communist  party  were  formed.  The  tremendous 
upsurge  of  nationalist  and  Communist  activity  in 
South  China  at  this  time  had  considerable  influ- 

6.  Andrew  Roth,  japan  Strik^es  South  (New  York,  Institute  of 
Pacific  Relations,  1941),  p.  12.  Virginia  Thompson,  French 
Indo-China  (New  York,  Macmillan,  1937),  pp.  484-85. 

7.  Rf)th,  Japan  Stril(es  South,  cited,  pp.  9-10;  Thompson, 
French  Indo-China,  cited,  pp.  485  fl. 
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!  gnce  on  the  Indo-Chinese,  but  the  high  point  of 
j  opposition  to  French  rule  came  in  February  1930 
'  when  two  companies  of  Tongkinese  troops  muti¬ 
nied  at  Yen-bay,  killing  six  of  their  officers.  Out¬ 
breaks  followed  throughout  the  colony  during  the 
rest  of  the  year.  The  French  suppressed  these  move¬ 
ments  vigorously  and  with  considerable  effective¬ 
ness— so  much  so  that  there  was  marked  criticism 
of  the  colonial  administration  in  France  itself.  The 
mid-thirties  saw  an  increasing  emphasis  on  legal 
activity  among  the  nationalists,  who  elected  mem¬ 
bers  to  the  various  councils  of  Indo-China,  muni¬ 
cipal,  provincial  and  national. 

The  nationalist  movement  was  confined  largely 
to  the  Annamites  and  was  still  in  a  relatively  early 
phase  of  development.  Of  the  population  of  23,030,- 
000  in  1956,  Annamites  accounted  for  16,679,000, 
i.c.  72.4  per  cent.  The  remainder  consisted  of  Cam¬ 
bodians,  2,925,000;  Thais,  1,375,000;  Indonesians, 
1,017,000;  Chinese,  326,000;  and  various  less  numer¬ 
ous  groups,  including  43,000  Europeans.  The  range 
of  cultures  and  levels  of  development  among  the 
Indo-Chinese  people  was  striking,  but  in  a  long¬ 
term  political  sense  the  unity  of  the  Annamite  ma¬ 
jority  seemed  much  more  important  than  the  dif¬ 
ferences  of  language  and  background  between 
them  and  other  groups.  The  Annamites  not  only 
possessed  highly  developed  institutions  and  tradi¬ 
tions,  but  also  had  made  the  greatest  progress  in 
modernization  and  were  a  strong  force  for  further 
unification  of  the  country. 

Nationalist  sentiment,  it  should  be  noted,  was 
not  directed  solely  against  the  French,  but  was 
frequently  manifested  against  the  Chinese  who 
here,  as  elsewhere  in  Southeast  Asia,  perform  the 
functions  that  would  ordinarily  be  carried  on  by  a 
native  middle  class.  It  was  French  policy,  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  nationalism,  to  encourage  the  conserva¬ 
tion  of  Indo-Chinese  customs  and  institutions.  In 
primary  schools  the  vernacular  gradually  became 
the  main  language,  and  in  the  higher  schools 
courses  were  given  in  Annamite  history  and  cul¬ 
ture.  However,  the  French  were  careful  to  control 
activities  that  might  really  challenge  their  position. 
For  example,  trade  unions  were  prohibited  by  law, 
and  there  were  sharp  legal  punishments  for  strikes.® 

PATTERN  OF  JAPANESE  RULE 

After  France  fell  in  June  1940,  the  Japanese  soon 
established  a  dominant  position  in  Indo-China,  but 
it  was  not  until  March  1945,  almost  five  years  later, 
that  they  swept  aside  the  French  administration 

I  and  assumed  open  control.  In  the  intervening  peri- 

8.  Virginia  Thompson,  Notes  on  luihor  Problems  in  Indo- 
China  (New  York,  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  1945,  mimeo¬ 
graphed),  pp.  31-32. 
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od  Tokyo  sought  to  obtain  as  many  advantages 
as  possible  from  Indo-China,  while  always  bearing 
in  mind  the  complexities  of  the  international  situ¬ 
ation  and  of  conditions  inside  the  colony.  Just  as 
Germany  long  found  it  preferable  to  rule  France 
through  control  of  the  Vichy  regime,  so  Japan  con¬ 
sidered  it  wise  to  deal  with  the  Vichy-appointed 
administration  of  Indo-China.  Tokyo’s  motives 
were,  in  the  main,  to  avoid  the  problems  of  direct 
administration,  and  to  support  German  policy 
toward  Vichy.  Similarly,  just  as  the  Germans 
found  it  imperative  to  end  the  distinction  between 
occupied  and  unoccupied  France  when  their  mil¬ 
itary  position  grew  more  difficult,  so  the  Japanese 
finally  gave  up  the  luxury  of  working  through  the 
French  colonial  setup. 

In  June  1940  the  French  agreed  to  the  stationing 
of  Japanese  officers  in  Indo-China  to  check  on  rail¬ 
way  traffic  into  China.  In  September  of  the  same 
year  the  colonial  government,  under  strong  pres¬ 
sure  from  Tokyo,  granted  the  Japanese  three  air 
bases  in  Tongking,  as  well  as  permission  to  bring 
in  a  garrison  of  6,000  troops  and  to  land  a  num¬ 
ber  of  troops  at  Haiphong.  Nevertheless,  the  Jap¬ 
anese  crossed  the  border  in  force  from  China,  and 
some  fighting  took  place.  Not  long  afterward,  bor¬ 
der  warfare  broke  out  with  Thailand,  whose  gov¬ 
ernment  (instigated  or,  at  least,  encouraged  by 
Japan)  sought  the  return  of  territory  lost  to  the 
French  many  years  before.  The  Japanese  subse¬ 
quently  intervened  as  “mediators,”  and  in  the' 
process  Indo-China  lost  a  large  section  of  its  west¬ 
ern  areas  to  Thailand. 

On  July  25,  1941  Japan  occupied  the  whole  of 
Indo-China,  but  retained  the  French  administration. 
Tokyo’s  military  objectives  in  the  French  colony 
were  partly  realized  after  Pearl  Harbor,  when 
Indo-China  served  as  a  major  base  for  drives  into 
other  areas  of  Southeast  Asia.  Japan’s  economic 
purposes,  primarily  of  a  military  character,  in¬ 
volved  the  acquisition  of  supplies  on  as  great  a 
scale  as  possible.  Under  a  series  of  trade  agree¬ 
ments  with  the  French  administration  of  Indo- 
China,  the  Japanese  obtained  a  variety  of  products, 
including  rice,  corn,  rubber,  coal,  timber,  phos- 
ph.ites,  iron,  tin,  wolfram,  manganese,  antimony, 
zinc,  jute  and  cement.^  The  cost  of  these  exports, 
as  well  as  the  expenses  of  Japanese  occupation, 
were  met  by  the  French  administration,  i.e.  by  the 
people  of  Indo-China,  through  unlimited,  forced 
credits  to  the  Japanese.  But  deliveries  of  commod¬ 
ities  have  been  lower  than  Tokyo  originally  antici¬ 
pated,  as  a  result  of  the  Japanese  shipping  shortage, 

9.  On  Japanese  economic  relations  with  Indo-China,  see  Free 
France,  November  15,  1944,  pp.  387-89,  and  January  15,  1945, 
pp.  Ill,  113. 
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Allied  bombings  of  transport  and  industrial  facil¬ 
ities,  and  French  obstructionism.  Bombings  have 
been  particularly  effective  against  coal  and  cement 
production  in  northern  Indo-China,  as  well  as 
against  coastal  shipping.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
Indo-China’s  exports  in  1943  are  reported  private¬ 
ly  to  have  totaled  only  1,600,000  tons,  as  against 
4,358,000  in  1937. 

The  Japanese  promised  Indo-China  consumers’ 
goods  and  equipment.  But  imports  are  said  to 
have  totaled  no  more  than  70,000  tons  in  1943,  as 
compared  with  525,000  in  1937.  Shortages  of  all 
sorts  exist,  especially  in  paper,  soap,  textiles,  wine, 
meat,  condensed  milk,  rubber  goods,  fuel,  chem¬ 
icals,  railroad  equipment,  construction  materials, 
machine  parts,  drugs  and  flour.  Some  of  these 
shortages,  as  of  condensed  milk  and  wine,  affect 
the  small  foreign  {X)pulation.  Others,  especially 
cotton  cloth,  create  serious  problems  for  the  people 
of  Indo-China  as  a  whole.  Moreover,  despite  some 
construction  under  the  Japanese,  industrial  and 
transport  facilities  in  the  colony  are  said  to  have 
deteriorated  in  striking  fashion,  so  that  consider¬ 
able  rehabilitation  will  be  needed  to  restore  Indo- 
China  even  to  the  pre-war  level  of  modernization. 

Because  of  transport  difficulties  Tongking,  which 
does  not  produce  enough  rice  to  meet  its  own 
needs,  experienced  a  rice  crisis  in  1944.  At  the 
same  time  there  was  a  surplus  of  rubber  in  Indo- 
China,  since  Japan  was  unable  to  carry  away  as 
much  as  it  would  like.  Yet,  the  colony  was  short  of 
rubber  goods,  such  as  automobile  and  bicycle  tires, 
as  a  result  of  its  lack  of  machinery.  It  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  there  has  been  a  considerable  degree 
of  inflation  in  the  past  few  years  and  that  measures 
taken  to  develop  substitutes,  establish  a  rationing 
system  and  raise  the  output  of  certain  articles  have 
been  but  partially  effective. 

MANEU\'ERS  OF  ADMIRAL  DECOUX 

In  the  summer  of  1940  Vichy  appointed  Admiral 
Jean  Decoux  Governor-General  of  Indo-China. 
The  details  of  Decoux’s  policies  are  only  partly 
known  but  the  evidence  at  hand  makes  an  esti¬ 
mate  of  his  general  course  possible.  Through  the 
four  and  one-half  years  of  his  administration  he 
seems  to  have  played  the  role  of  a  shrewd  collabora¬ 
tionist,  animated  by  the  desire  to  maintain  his  per¬ 
sonal  position,  to  be  on  the  winning  side  in  the 
world  war,  to  promote  his  highly  conservative 
views  on  French  politics,  and  to  preserve  Indo- 
China  as  part  of  the  French  empire.  In  following 
this  course  after  Pearl  Harbor,  he  went  so  far  as 
to  call  on  the  populations  of  the  de  Gaullist  French 
Pacific  islands  to  revolt  against  the  Free  French 


authorities.  On  the  other  hand,  as  it  became  clear  I 
that  the  United  Nations  were  going  to  win  the  i 
war,  he  shifted  his  position,  so  that  he  could  not  '! 
he  accused  of  abandoning  his  alliance  with  the  | 
Japanese  only  at  the  last  moment.  | 

After  Decoux  took  office  in  the  summer  of  19^0  1 

he  unsuccessfully  sought  aid  from  the  United  i 
States  to  strengthen  himself  against  Japanese  de-  | 
mands.  He  seems  deliberately  to  have  employed  1 
obstructive  tactics  in  dealing  with  Tokyo,  while  I 
granting  the  Japanese  the  main  things  they  wanted.  I 
He  imprisoned  de  Gaullists,  constantly  expressed  ^ 
his  devotion  to  Petain,  and  later  waged  a  radio  I 
propaganda  canifxiign  against  the  Allies  on  the  I 
ground  that  they  were  bombing  civilian  objectives 
in  Indo-China.  He  sought  to  maintain  the  fiction  I 
that  both  France  and  Indo-China  were  neutral  j 
and  should  he  treated  as  such.  But  the  Allied  inva-  f 
sion  of  North  Africa  in  November  1942  seems  to 
have  changed  the  complexion  of  French  politics  in¬ 
side  Indo-China,  and  pro-Vichy  sentiment  began 
to  weaken  within  the  French  population. 

While  supporting  Vichy  out  of  political  convic¬ 
tion,  Decoux  was  conscious  of  the  value  of  being 
able  to  put  off  the  Japanese  by  referring  their  de¬ 
mands  to  France  for  decision.  His  emphasis  on  his 
allegiance  to  Petain  and  the  necessity  of  consult¬ 
ing  the  home  government  concerning  every  con-  I 
ceivable  issue  seems  to  have  been  a  main  element  I 
in  the  obstructive  tactics  he  developed  as  the  for-  j 
tunes  of  the  United  Nations  rose.  The  Japanese  un-  I 
doubtedly  were  aware  of  this  strategy,  but  they  | 
held  the  up[>er  hand  militarily  and  knew  they  i 
could  always  bring  his  regime  to  an  end.  Mean-  I 
while,  although  hampered  on  details,  they  were  i 
able  to  secure  from  Decoux  the  substance  of  their  I 
demands  and  were  spared  the  difficulties  of  directly  I 
administering  Indo-China.  | 

When  the  Allies  invaded  France  in  June  1944  I 
the  relationship  between  Japan  and  Decoux  under¬ 
went  a  fundamental  change.  It  was  no  longer  nec¬ 
essary  for  Tokyo  to  maintain  the  fiction  of  French 
rule  in  order  to  buttress  Axis  policy  toward  Vichy. 

At  the  same  time,  the  colonial  French  population 
became  a  far  less  dependable  instrument  of  Jap¬ 
anese  strategy,  since  patriotic  sentiments  were 
stirred  by  the  liberation  of  the  homeland.  Never¬ 
theless,  Tokyo  decided  to  see  whether  it  could  in¬ 
duce  Decoux  to  follow  Vichy  to  the  end  by  ac¬ 
cepting  a  closer  degree  of  collaboration. 

For  a  time  Decoux  apparently  refrained  from  [ 
making  any  public  statements  on  tbe  new  situa¬ 
tion.  In  August  1944  he  promulgated  a  Vichy-ap¬ 
proved  ordinance  of  February  1943,  allowing  the 
Governor-General  to  assume  full  authority  if  com- 
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tnunicaiions  were  broken  between  Vichy  and 
Indo-China.  Actually,  communications  had  not 
yet  been  cut,  but  he  seems  to  have  found  it  desir¬ 
able  to  sever  his  ties  with  Vichy  under  cover  of 
allegiance  to  that  regime.  The  Japanese  were  now 
exerting  considerable  pressure  on  Decoux  to  recog¬ 
nize  “Indo-China’s  new  situation”  and  “cooperate 
in  fighting  the  Greater  East  Asia  War  through  to 
victory.”’**  But  in  an  address  of  September  26,  he 
broke  his  silence  and  declared:  “The  Federation 
[i.e.  Indo-China  I  stands  ready  to  make  her  voice 
heard  once  again  in  the  Empire  commonwealth 
and  to  ciKiperate  with  all  her  strength  and  all  her 
faith  in  the  common  task  as  soon  as  circumstances 
permit.  .  .  .  Peace  will  find  the  mother  country 
stronger  than  ever,  and  Indo-China  linked  with 
France’s  destiny  more  closely  than  before.”*’  It 
was  notewtjrthy  that  the  French  radio  at  Saigon 
no  longer  made  distinctions  between  V’^ichy  and  de 
Gaulle,  but  sjxike  simply  of  “France.”  A  few 
months  later,  in  a  broadcast  of  February  6,  1945, 
Radio  Saigon  referred  to  officials  of  the  de  Gaulle 
government  as  “our”  leaders. 

COMPETITION  FOR  NATIVE  SUPPORT 

Throughout  the  period  of  Decoux’s  collabora¬ 
tion,  a  struggle  went  on  between  Japan  and  the 
French  administration  for  the  support  of  the  people 
of  Indo-China.  The  Japanese  conducted  a  strong 
anti-French  propaganda  campaign,  frequently  with 
a  racial  appeal;  promoted  instruction  in  the  Jap¬ 
anese  language;  encouraged  knowledge  of  Jap¬ 
anese  music,  dancing  and  handicrafts;  and  implied 
that  any  French  concessions  to  the  population  re¬ 
sulted  from  Japanese  pressure.  The  French  coun¬ 
terstrategy  was  to  remove  certain  causes  of  friction 
with  the  natives,  issue  propaganda  about  the  con¬ 
cern  of  the  authorities  for  popular  welfare,  stress 
past  benefits  from  French  rule,  and  strengthen  cul¬ 
tural  relations  with  the  Indo-Chinese.  Decoux  and 
his  subordinates  made  constant  tours  of  inspection 
through  the  colony,  thereby  developing  their  con¬ 
tacts,  particularly  with  native  officials. 

The  French  also  allowed  the  natives  greater  rep¬ 
resentation  in  the  civil  service,  including  certain 
higher  offices,  and  assigned  more  posts  to  the  Indo- 
Chinese  in  representative  bodies.  In  May  1943 
Vichy  established  a  Federal  Council  of  Indo- 
China,  to  succeed  the  Great  Council  of  Financial 
and  Economic  Interests  set  up  in  1928  and  suspend¬ 
ed  by  Vichy  in  1940.  In  the  new  body,  unlike  the 
old,  there  was  to  be  an  Indo-Chinese  majority.  The 

in.  'Fokyci  broadcast  of  Scptinibcr  2  ), 

n.  “riic  Sitiiarioii  in  (Vcupicd  Indo-Cluna,"  I'rcc  France, 
N'oci'mlnr  i^,  p. 


Federal  Council  had  little  authority,  and  apparently 
the  chairmen  of  its  five  standing  committees  were 
all  French;  but  Radio  Saigon  played  up  its  first 
meeting  in  December  194^  as  an  example  of 
Franco-Indo-Chinese  friendship. 

In  the  struggle  for  Indo-Chinese  opinion  the 
French  seem  to  have  got  the  better  of  the  Japanese. 
According  to  private  information  from  nationalist 
sources,  the  natives  at  first  welcomed  the  Japanese, 
but  later  came  to  feel  that,  for  all  its  shortcomings, 
French  rule  had  been  less  onerous  than  that  of 
Japan.  They  held  the  Japanese  responsible  for 
shortages  of  stipplies  and  for  Allied  bombings.  At 
the  same  time,  as  a  result  of  the  decline  in  French 
prestige,  and  the  competition  of  both  Japanese  and 
French  for  their  support,  the  Indo-Chinese  prob¬ 
ably  became  more  aware  than  before  of  their  po¬ 
tential  power  within  the  country. 

INDO-CHINESE  RESISTANCE  MOVEMENT 

A  native  resistance  movement  was  launched  soon 
after  the  Japanese  entered  the  colony.  According 
to  nationalist  sources,  even  in  the  early  period  of 
occupation  insurrections  took  place  against  the  Jap¬ 
anese.  The  first  is  said  to  have  begun  in  October 
1940  at  Bac-son  in  the  mountainous  region  of 
northern  Tongking;  the  second  in  November  1940 
in  Q)chin-China,  where  it  spread  even  to  the  city 
of  Saigon;  and  the  third  in  January  1941  at 
Do-luong.  Becoming  more  prudent  because  of 
their  defeats  in  these  uprisings,  the  nationalists  de¬ 
cided  in  1941  to  organize  the  League  for  the  Inde¬ 
pendence  of  Indo-China.  This  body,  apparently  the 
first  genuine  union  of  nationalist  elements,  includ¬ 
ed  the  New  Annam  party;  certain  groups  of  the 
Annamite  Nationalist  party;  the  Association  of 
Young  Revolutionists;  the  Indo-Chinese  Commu¬ 
nist  party;  the  Indo-Chinese  Section  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Anti-Invasion  Association;  and  various 
national  liberation  associations  of  peasants,  work¬ 
ers,  youth,  officers  and  soldiers,  and  women. 

A  national  convention  of  delegates  from  all  these 
organizations  adopted  a  political  program  and  a 
program  of  action.*’  Among  the  demands  of  the 
League,  the  first  was  for  the  “election  of  a  repre¬ 
sentative  Assembly  from  all  classes  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  whose  task  it  would  be  to  make  a  Constitu¬ 
tion  for  the  Indo-Chinese  State  with  a  form  of 
government  based  on  democratic  principles.”  There 
followed  other  demands  for  democratic  rights  and 
privileges,  organization  of  a  national  army,  equal 
rights  for  women,  protection  of  minorities,  estab- 
li.shment  of  a  democratic  tax  system,  development 
of  a  truly  national  economy,  promotion  of  educa- 

i’.  I'or  full  ti  xt  i>f  these  programs,  sec  p.  64. 
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tion,  social  reforms,  and  international  cooperation 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace. 

Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  resistance  to  Japan. 
“Our  present  program,”  the  League  declares,  “is 
entirely  oriented  towards  the  armed  offensive  with 
the  object  of  freeing  Indo-China  from  the  Japanese 
invader.”  In  the  course  of  the  war,  the  League’s 
representatives  have  made  contacts  in  Free  China 
and  have  expressed  the  hope  that  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  would  recognize  their  aspirations  and  extend 
them  material  aid  in  resisting  Japan.  The  League, 
for  its  part,  has  offered  to  cooperate  loyally  for 
the  total  defeat  of  Japan;  to  furnish  information 
on  the  Japanese  army  in  Indo-China  and  on  French 
and  Indo-Chinese  Quislings;  to  help  the  Allies  by 
committing  acts  of  sabotage  and  supporting  com¬ 
mando  raids;  and  to  urge  the  people  of  Indo-China 
to  welcome  the  Allied  armies,  relieve  wounded 
Allied  troops,  and  protect  Allied  aviators  who  bail 
out  over  the  colony. 

CURTAIN  ON  COLLABORATION 

Recently  Japan’s  military  position  in  Indo-China 
has  become  increasingly  precarious.  Early  in  Jan¬ 
uary  1945  carrier  units  of  the  United  States  Pacific 
Fleet  went  into  action  off  the  southeast  coast  of 
Indo-China  between  Saigon  and  Cam-ranh  Bay. 
Before  the  month  was  over,  B-29  Superfortresses 
had  struck  at  Indo-China  for  the  first  time.  At  the 
end  of  February  American  troops  landed  on  Pala¬ 
wan  in  the  Philippines,  across  the  South  China  Sea 
from  the  easternmost  section  of  Indo-China.  As  the 
possibility  of  an  Allied  invasion  grew  stronger, 
Tokyo  decided  to  end  the  farce  of  dealing  with 
Decoux  and  his  fellow-collaborationists. 

In  the  early  evening  of  March  9,  1945  the  Jap¬ 
anese  presented  Decoux  with  an  ultimatum,  de¬ 
manding  closer  cooperation  for  the  “joint  defense 
of  French  Indo-China.”  A  few  hours  later  Decoux 
rejected  these  terms,  and  on  March  10  he  and  the 
French  commanders  of  the  army,  navy  and  air 
forces  of  Indo-China  were  placed  in  “protective 
custody.”  The  Japanese  asserted  that  French  offi¬ 
cials  had  cooperated  secretly  with  the  United  States 
air  forces  in  the  Philippines,  China  and  India,  and 
with  United  Nations  submarines.  Tokyo  also  de¬ 
clared  that  at  a  meeting  of  French  military  leaders 
in  Hanoi  on  February  20  many  had  favored  an  im¬ 
mediate  attack  on  the  Japanese,  and  that  between 
February  20  and  22  American  planes  had  dropped 
supplies  to  French  forces  a  number  of  times.’ ^ 

Whether  or  not  there  is  any  truth  in  these  state¬ 
ments,  it  seems  probable  that  the  Allies  had  been 
in  contact  with  French  leaders  in  Indo-China. 

13.  New  Yorf(  Times,  March  10,  ii,  1945. 


Such  connections  could  easily  have  been  made  by 
airplane,  submarine,  and  radio,  as  well  as  by  land 
across  the  frontier  between  China  and  Indo-China. 
Certainly  it  is  unlikely  that  so  shrewd  a  maneuverer 
as  Decoux  would  have  reached  the  breaking-point 
with  the  Japanese  without  long  in  advance  estab¬ 
lishing  direct  or  indirect  contacts  with  United  Na¬ 
tions  circles.  In  fact,  on  March  14,  1945  General 
de  Gaulle  declared  that  the  French  Committee  had 
worked  secretly  to  organize  Indo-Chinese  resis¬ 
tance,  with  the  result  that  “today  the  fight  between 
the  invader  and  our  forces  there  follows  a  plan 
drawn  up  by  the  Government  and  orders  given 
by  leaders  the  Government  has  designated.”’"* 

This  was  a  reference  to  armed  resistance  in  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  colony  after  the  Japanese  took  over 
the  French  administration.  Tokyo  claimed  that 
fighting  in  south  and  central  Indo-China  was  over 
in  two  or  three  days  and  came  to  an  end  in  the 
north  in  less  than  two  weeks.  But  reports  from 
Paris  stressed  the  continuing  character  of  the  re¬ 
sistance  struggle  in  the  north,  particularly  in  the 
jungle  land  of  upper  Laos  province,  west  of  Hanoi, 

At  an  early  date  General  Claire  L.  Chennault, 
commander  of  the  United  States  Fourteenth  Air 
Force  in  China,  stated  that  he  was  anxious  to  aid 
the  French  and  Annamite  troops  resisting  Japan. 
They  would,  he  said,  be  given  general  support,  for 
example,  through  attacks  on  enemy  shipping  and 
land  communications.’'  But  the  Provisional  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  Paris  particularly  desired  that  equip¬ 
ment  be  sent  to  the  men  fighting  in  Indo-China, 
and  on  March  20  de  Gaulle  declared  in  the  Con¬ 
sultative  Assembly:  “I  insist  that  arms  and  muni¬ 
tions  he  parachuted  to  them.”’^  There  was  ap¬ 
parently  some  tension  between  Paris  and  Washing¬ 
ton  over  this  question,  but  it  was  reported  from 
Paris  in  April  that  the  Fourteenth  Air  Force  had 
recently  dropped  American  arms  into  Indo-China 
as  well  as  officers  to  demonstrate  their  use.’^  Pre¬ 
sumably  only  small  quantities  of  equipment  were 
flown  in,  in  view  of  the  shortage  of  material  in 
China  itself. 

Meanwhile,  having  broken  with  Decoux,  the 
Japanese  followed  the  familiar  procedure  of  estab¬ 
lishing  native  puppet  regimes.  On  March  10  a  Jap¬ 
anese  broadcast  announced  that  “the  colonial  status 
of  French  Indo-China  has  ended.”’®  The  follow¬ 
ing  day,  according  to  Tokyo,  Emperor  Bao  Dai 

14.  Ihid.,  March  15,  1945. 

15.  Voice  of  China  (New  York,  Chinese  News  Service,  miinco- 
praphefl),  March  16,  1945. 

if).  New  York  Times,  March  21,  1945. 

17.  Ihid.,  April  12,  1945. 

18.  Ihid.,  March  ii,  1945. 
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of  Annam  issued  a  declaration  of  independence, 
stressing  that  the  Empire  of  Annam  would  coop¬ 
erate  with  Japan.  On  March  13  the  protectorate  of 
Cambodia  was  reported  to  have  declared  its  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  on  April  8  the  kingdom  of  Luang 
Prabang  in  the  protectorate  of  Laos  also  became 
“independent.”  While  it  seemed  rather  late  in  the 
day  for  Tokyo  to  win  over  the  Indo-Chinese,  it  was 
possible  that  the  granting  of  nominal  independence 
might  have  a  temporary  effect. 

french  plans  for  the  empire 

French  policy-makers  do  not  envisage  ultimate 
independence  for  Indo-China  or  any  other  part  of' 
the  empire,  although  a  conception  of  autonomy 
has  developed.  As  far  back  as  June  18,  1942  Gen¬ 
eral  de  Gaulle  declared  in  London:  “There  is  an 
element  which,  in  our  terrible  trials,  revealed  it¬ 
self  to  the  Nation  as  essential  to  its  future  and 
necessary  to  its  greatness.  This  element  is  the 
empire.”'^  Again,  on  January  30,  1944,  in  opening 
the  French  African  Conference  at  Brazzaville,  he 
referred  to  the  “permanent  bond  between  France 
and  her  overseas  territories.”^® 

At  that  time  considerable  discussion  was  going 
on  in  French  official  cricles  about  the  creation  of 
new  forms  of  imperial  organization.  These  discus¬ 
sions  were  animated  partly  by  an  awareness  of  the 
weaknesses  of  the  old  French  empire,  partly  by 
the  knowledge  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  meet 
foreign  criticism  of  French  colonial  rule.  In  the 
Brazzaville  speech  already  quoted  de  Gaulle  de¬ 
clared  that  “it  will  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
French  nation  itself  to  change  the  structure  of  the 
Empire  at  the  right  moment  or  to  undertake  any 
other  reforms  she  may  have  decided  upon.”  Pre¬ 
viously,  Rene  Pleven,  Commissioner  for  Colonies, 
had  told  the  Consultative  Assembly  in  Algiers: 
“The  time  has  come  to  consider,  to  examine  and 
explore  the  possibilities  of  the  idea  of  a  federation, 
to  create  within  the  French  constitution  some 
body  in  which  France  and  all  her  territories  would 
be  represented.”^’ 

PLEDGES  ON  INDO-CHINa’s  FUTURE 

On  December  8,  1943  the  French  Committee  of 
National  Liberation  promised  Indo-China  “a  new 
political  status  within  the  French  community.”^^ 

IQ-  Iree  Vrance,  July  i,  1942,  p.  3. 

20.  “The  African  Conference  at  Brazzaville,”  ihid.,  February 
L  1944,  P-  122. 

21.  Ihid.,  SiKcial  Issue  No.  2,  “French  Colonial  Policy  in  Af¬ 
rica,"  September  1944,  p.  37.  See,  also,  P.  O.  Lapie,  “The  New 
Colonial  Policy  of  France,"  Foreign  Affairs  (New  York), 
October  1944. 

22.  “The  French  Committee’s  Statement  on  Indo-China,”  Free 
France,  January  i,  1944,  p.  to. 
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But  it  was  not  until  recently  that  the  French 
Provisional  Government  announced  its  intentions 
in  detail. 

According  to  a  plan  approved  by  the  Cabinet  on 
March  23,  1945,  the  Indo-Chinese  Federation  is 
to  be  part  of  a  French  Federal  Union,  represented 
abroad  by  France.  Within  the  Union  Indo-China 
is  to  have  autonomy,  its  people  are  to  be  citizens 
of  both  Indo-China  and  the  Union,  and  all  federal 
posts  in  Indo-China  and  the  Union  are  to  be  open 
to  them  without  discrimination.  The  rules  for 
Indo-China’s  participation  in  the  French  Union 
and  the  terms  of  Union  citizenship  are  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  French  Constituent  Assembly. 

Indo-China  is  to  have  a  federal  government  un¬ 
der  a  Governor-General.  Ministers  “selected”  from 
the  Indo-Chinese  as  well  as  the  French  residents 
will  be  responsible  to  him,  and  a  State  Council 
“composed  of  the  outstanding  members  of  the 
Federation”  will  assist  him  in  preparing  laws  and 
regulations.  A  representative  body — ^“chosen  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  mode  of  election  best  suited  to 
each  of  the  States  of  the  Federation,  and  in  which 
French  interests  will  be  represented” — is  to  vote 
on  taxes,  approve  the  federal  budget,  discuss  bills 
and  receive  “treaties  of  commerce  and  good  neigh¬ 
borhood”  for  “examination.” 

Various  democratic  liberties  are  promised,  in¬ 
cluding  freedom  of  thought,  creed  and  press,  and 
the  right  of  association  and  meeting.  Each  of  the 
five  regions  of  Indo-China  will  retain  its  own 
character;  local  government  is  to  be  improved, 
with  the  various  posts  open  to  citizens  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  state;  and  Indo-Chinese  and  “nationals  of 
other  parts  of  the  French  Union”  are  to  have  equal 
access  to  all  ranks  of  the  Indo-Chinese  land,  sea 
and  air  forces  solely  on  the  basis  of  qualification. 
General  education  and  “the  social  education  and 
emancipation  of  the  Indo-Chinese  workers”  are 
to  be  carried  forward.  Moreover,  “with  the  efficient 
inspection  of  labour,  the  development  of  trade 
unionism  will  be  encouraged.”  At  the  same  time 
a  policy  of  “economic  autonomy”  will  allow  “full 
agricultural,  industrial  and  commercial  develop¬ 
ment”;  and  aid  is  to  be  extended  particularly  in 
the  sphere  of  industrialization.  Autonomy  and  “the 
exclusion  of  discriminatory  tariffs”  will  promote 
the  development  of  commercial  relations  with  all 
countries,  especially  China.  Finally,  the  new  status 
of  Indo-China  is  to  be  determined  “after  consulta¬ 
tion  with  all  competent  bodies  of  Indo-China.”^* 

23.  Statement  of  Ministry  of  Information,  Paris,  issued  by  The 
French  Press  and  Information  Service,  New  York,  March  27, 
1945,  Document  Serie  II — No.  2210.  Possible  future  develop¬ 
ments  are  discussed  by  Jean  de  la  Roche,  in  French  Indo-China’s 
Prospective  Economic  Regime,  and  A  Program  of  Social  and 
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FRANCE  AND  THE  FUTURE  OF  INDO-CHINA 


THE  POWERS  AND  INDO-CHINA 

French  plans  for  Indo-China  will  be  affected  not 
only  by  the  attitude  of  the  people  of  the  colony, 
but  also  by  the  policies  of  France’s  chief  Allies. 
From  London,  which  is  anxious  to  reestablish  its 
own  authority  in  Burma,  Malaya  and  other  Far 
Eastern  areas,  Paris  probably  can  expect  support 
for  the  restoration  of  the  French  position  in  Indo- 
China.  Yet  this  would  not  exclude  the  existence  of 
differences  of  emphasis  or  detail.  As  far  as  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  is  concerned,  Indo-China  has  not  been 
an  area  of  close  concern.  But  it  is  worth  noting 
that,  according  to  a  statement  by  Foreign  Com¬ 
missar  Molotov  on  May  7,  the  Soviet  delegation  at 
San  Francisco  would  “take  an  active  part”  in  dis¬ 
cussions  on  the  problem  of  dependent  areas.  Such 
countries,  he  declared,  should  be  “enabled  as  soon 
as  possible  to  take  the  path  of  national  independ- 

>♦*>4 

ence. 

The  French  government,  however,  is  most  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  position  the  United  States  may  take. 
American  officials,  it  is  true,  have  recognized  the 
integrity  of  the  French  empire.  For  example,  on 
April  13,  1942  Sumner  Welles,  then  Under  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  declared  that  “the  Government  of 
the  United  States  recognizes  the  sovereign  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  people  of  France  over  the  territory 
of  France  and  over  French  possessions  overseas.”^’ 
But  what  worries  the  de  Gaulle  government  is 
whether  it  will  have  freedom  of  action  after  France 
returns  to  Indo-China,  or  will  have  to  accept  con¬ 
ditions  fixed  by  the  Allies  and  conform  to  stand¬ 
ards  set  up  by  an  international  agency. 

Official  French  policy  rejects  such  a  concept  of 
“trusteeship”  and  visualizes  the  creation  of  a  last¬ 
ing  French  Union  in  which  imperial  changes  will 
be  the  product  of  French  policy.  This  apparently  is 
what  General  de  Gaulle  had  in  mind  when  he  re¬ 
cently  declared,  with  special  reference  to  Indo- 
China,  that  France  “is  and  will  remain  her  own 
mandatory.”^*^  On  the  other  hand,  according  to 
the  report  of  a  Washington  correspondent.  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  showed  a  personal  interest  in  plans 
for  Indo-China  and  seemed  to  be  of  the  opinion 


Cultural  Activity  in  Indo-Chtna  (Sew  York,  Institute  »)f  I’acilic 
Rclatk)ns,  1945,  mimcoftraphetl).  Sec,  also,  the  same  autlior’s 
article,  “Inrlo-China  in  the  New  French  Crrlonial  Framework,” 
Pacific  Affairs  (New  York),  March  1945;  and  (iaston  RuefT, 
“The  Future  of  French  Indo-China,"  foreign  Affairs,  October 
1944. 

24.  \cu-  York  Times,  May  H,  1945. 

25.  Department  of  State,  Bulletin  f Washington,  I).C.),  April 
18,  1942,  p.  3^5. 

26.  Address  of  February  16,  1945.  “De  (iaulle  Speaks  on 
Occasion  of  the  Fete  <lu  Tet,”  free  France,  March  15,  1945, 
P- 


that  France  should  administer  the  colony  under 
the  authority  of  a  regional  council  for  ihe  Far 
East,  Much  more  progressive  rule  would  be  re¬ 
quired  than  in  the  past,  with  the  ultimate  objective 
of  independence  for  the  Indo-Chinese.  Moreover, 
after  the  war  the  United  Nations  would  expect  to 
have  strategic  bases  in  the  French  colony 

At  present  Washington  apparently  considers  it 
undesirable  to  make  precise  commitments  on  Indo- 
China  until  international  conditions  and  the  situa¬ 
tion  inside  the  colony  have  been  clarified.  This  ap¬ 
proach  probably  reflects  the  generally  unsettled 
state  of  colonial  questions  and  the  American  inter¬ 
est  in  seeing  to  it  that  Indo-China  does  not  again 
serve  as  a  springboard  for  aggression.  The  prob¬ 
lem  of  developing  post-war  markets  may  also  enter 
into  the  picture.  The  French,  for  their  part,  are 
anxious  to  reestablish  their  international  position 
and  to  reduce  the  uncertainties  that  beset  their 
future.  But  they  are  not  able  to  exact  assurances 
about  Indo-China  or  even  to  secure  guaranties  that 
their  forces  will  play  a  major  role  in  expelling  the 
Japanese. 

Paris  is  also  deeply  interested  in  the  stand 
Chungking  may  take,  for  the  Chinese  are  the  most 
numerous  foreign  group  in  the  colony  and  have 
played  a  highly  significant  role  in  its  economic  life. 
The  fact  that  in  Indo-China,  as  elsewhere  in  South¬ 
east  Asia,  they  have  been  subjected  to  various  dis¬ 
criminations  strengthens  the  nationalist  sympathy 
for  them  at  home.  Also  of  great  importance  is 
Chungking’s  desire  to  prevent  repetition  of  the 
situation  that  occurred  after  1940,  when  Indo¬ 
china’s  rapid  fall  caused  the  severance  of  China’s 
most  important  route  to  the  outside  world.^* 

After  the  war  China  is  likely  to  be  interested  in 
strengthening  its  economic  ties  with  Indo-China, 
for  the  southwestern  provinces  of  Yunnan  and 
Kwangsi  have  easier  access  to  the  sea  by  way  of 
the  Yunnan-Indo-China  railway  and  the  port  of 
Haiphong  than  through  Chinese  territory.  Conse¬ 
quently,  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  the  Chinese 
suggested  the  creation  of  a  free  port  or  free  zone 
at  Haiphong.  China  also  seems  likely  to  lend  its 
support  to  proposals  for  the  establishment  of  in¬ 
ternational  bases  in  various  parts  of  the  Far  East, 
including  Indo-China.  Another  issue  that  has  al¬ 
ready  arisen  concerns  the  Yunnan  section  of  the 
railway  into  Indo-China,  now  controlled  by 

27.  Tlics,’  views  ;trc  attributed  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  by  Wilfrid 
Fleislier  in  ll'/iat  To  Do  With  japan  (New  York,  Doubleday, 
Doran.  194s),  pp.  87-80.  Sec,  also,  Martpiis  \V'.  Childs  in  the 
Xcir  York  Post,  May  7,  194s. 

28.  I'or  a  CliiiK'.sc  view  of  relations  with  Indo-China,  see 
S.  C.  ('.hen,  China  and  Southeastern  Asia  (New  Yf)rk,  Institute 
of  I’aeifie  R(  lations,  1945,  niiinco;;raphed),  p.  28. 
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I  Chungking  under  military  requisition.  The  Chi- 
I  nese  government,  although  not  necessarily  un- 
H  friendly  to  French  interests,  is  unlikely  to  accept 
mere  restoration  of  the  railway’s  pre-war  status. 

A  less  calculable  factor  is  the  existence  of  ex¬ 
pansionist  tendencies  in  some  circles  in  Free  China. 
These  tendencies  have  received  no  public  encour¬ 
agement  from  the  Chinese  government,  and  on  at 
I  least  one  occasion  have  been  repudiated  by  Chiang 

IKai'shek.^^  On  the  other  hand,  the  historical  con¬ 
nections  between  China  and  Indo-China  are  strong 
both  culturally  and  politically,  and  it  was  only 
5  sixty  years  ago  that  French  and  Chinese  troops 

i  fought  in  Tongking  when  France  sought  to  es¬ 
tablish  its  protectorate  there.  In  his  book,  China’s 
Destiny,  which  received  extremely  wide  circula- 

Ition  in  China,  the  Generalissimo  stressed  the  an- 
dent  ties  between  the  Chinese  and  the  “racial 
groups”  of  continental  Southeast  Asia  (i.e.  includ¬ 
ing  Indo-China)  and  spoke  of  the  “common  des- 
I  tiny”  of  these  peoples  and  China  in  the  past.^® 
il  The  French  are  aware  that  Chinese  troops  may 

i  fight  in  Indo-China,  as  they  have  in  Burma,  in  the 
course  of  the  war  against  Japan;  and  that  China’s 
experiences  with  other  nations  have  engendered 

I'  bitter  feelings  on  the  subject  of  imperialism.  It  is 
also  a  fact  that  the  Chinese  recently  have  been  in 
contact  with  the  Indo-Chinese  resistance  movement. 
Under  the  circumstances,  French  policy  seems  to 
be  to  avoid  issues  that  might  disturb  relations 
with  Chungking.  For  the  main  objective  of  French 
diplomacy  in  China  is  to  preserve  the  Indo-Chinese 
Union. 

i  CONCLUSION 

From  this  survey  it  is  clear  that  few  aspects  of 
post-war  conditions  in  Indo-China  can  now  be 
foreseen  with  confidence.  For  example,  the  cur¬ 
rent  strength  of  the  nationalist  movement  is  not 

I  known.  And  French  pledges  for  the  future  remain 
to  be  interpreted  under  the  political  conditions 
prevailing  when  Japan  is  defeated.  So  far  French 
I  official  statements  have  revolved  entirely  about 
what  France  intends  to  do  in  Indo-China.  Yet 
I  the  attitude  of  Paris  toward  Indo-China’s  national- 
I  ists  may  be  the  crucial  aspect  of  French  policy. 

I  Differences  may  also  arise  over  the  rapidity 
with  which  reforms  are  introduced.  Or  national- 

29.  See  for  exam|ilc,  Chianji  Kai-shek,  Resistance  and  Recon¬ 
struction  (New  York,  Harper,  1943),  P-  i>7‘ 

30.  Chiang  Kai-shek,  Chung  Kuo  Chih  Ming  Yiin  [China's 
Destiny]  (Cheng  Chung  Shu  Chii,  1943),  P- 
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istic  ideas  of  independence  and  French  concepts  of 
growing  autonomy  within  a  French  Federal  Union 
may  come  into  conflict.  For  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
full  autonomy  can  exist  unless  the  right  of  ulti¬ 
mate  independence  is  granted.  The  essence  of  the 
position  of  such  British  Dominions  as  Canada  and 
Australia  is  that,  like  Eire,  they  could  leave  the 
Commonwealth  if  they  so  desired.  Since  the 
de  Gaulle  government  seeks  an  even  closer  and 
more  integrated  relationship  between  metropolitan 
France  and  Indo-China,  it  seems  even  more  neces¬ 
sary  that,  when  the  Indo-Chinese  are  ready  for 
full  autonomy,  they  should  also  be  able,  if  they  so 
desire,  to  leave  the  proposed  French  Union.^* 

Another  crucial  issue  is  the  question  of  Indo- 
China’s  economic  and  political  organization.  Here, 
as  in  other  parts  of  Southeastern  Asia,  there  is  a 
serious  need  for  agrarian  reform  and  the  creation 
of  new  political  institutions  that  will  replace  both 
the  native  rulers  of  a  previous  era  and  the  Western- 
imposed  governmental  forms  of  recent  decades. 
The  economic  problem  is  particularly  pressing, 
since  far-reaching  modernization,  such  as  the 
French  have  promised,  can  hardly  take  place  un¬ 
less  Indo-China  ultimately  is  able  to  pay  for  what 
it  receives.  This  is  particularly  true  because  France 
will  have  its  hands  full  with  its  own  reconstruc¬ 
tion,  and  the  United  States  will  have  customers  for 
its  capital  all  over  the  world.  In  the  long  run,  if 
Indo-China  is  to  undergo  healthy  reforms,  peasant 
purchasing  power  must  be  materially  increased. 

It  is  clear  that  the  French  face  a  great  challenge 
in  Indo-China.  This  Far  Eastern  colony,  with  a 
population  equal  to  more  than  three-fifths  that  of 
France,  can  become  a  huge,  stagnant  backwater, 
lacking  capital  or  the  means  of  reorganizing  itself. 
In  that  event,  it  would  inevitably  be  a  sore  spot 
of  colonial  revolt  and  international  intrigue.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  new  France  can  make  a  virtue 
of  the  weakness  arising  from  defeat  by  cooperat¬ 
ing  with  the  Indo-Chinese  in  moving  toward  full 
autonomy,  with  the  eventual  right  to  complete  in¬ 
dependence.  The  difficulties  are  considerable,  both 
in  Indo-China  and  in  France,  but  an  enlightened 
colonial  policy  would  help  Indo-China  to  become 
part  of  an  expanding  world  market  and  a  peace¬ 
ful  Far  East,  while  laying  the  basis  for  a  lasting 
close  relationship  with  metropolitan  France. 

31.  For  a  more  extended  discussion  of  the  relationship  between 
autonomy  and  independence,  see  Lawrence  K.  Rosinger,  “Inde¬ 
pendence  for  Colonial  Asia,”  Foreign  Policy  Reports,  February 
I,  1944.  P-  302. 
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Declaration  of  the  League  for  the  Independence  of  Indo-China^ 


POLITICAL  PROGRAM 


A.  Political  Sphere,  (i)  Election  of  a  representa¬ 
tive  Assembly  from  all  classes  of  the  population  whose 
task  it  would  be  to  make  a  Constitution  for  the  Indo- 
Chinese  State  with  a  form  of  government  based  on 
democratic  principles.  (2)  Promulgation  of  demo¬ 
cratic  rights  and  privileges  for  the  individual:  right 
to  own  property,  freedom  to  organize,  freedom  of  the 
press,  right  to  assemble,  freedom  of  thought  and  be¬ 
lief,  right  to  strike,  right  to  travel,  etc.  (3)  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  a  National  Army.  (4)  Confiscation  of  property 
belonging  to  the  Japanese,  French  and  Indo-Chinese 
fascists.  (5)  General  amnesty  for  all  prisoners.  (6) 
Equal  rights  for  women.  (7)  Respect  for  the  rights 
of  national  minorities. 

B.  Economic  Sphere,  (i)  Abolition  of  the  poll  tax 
and  all  other  taxes  promulgated  under  foreign  domi¬ 
nation.  New  taxes  to  be  promulgated  under  the  most 
democratic  principles.  (2)  Nationalization  of  the 
banks  belonging  to  the  Japanese  and  French  fascists. 
Organization  of  a  National  Indo-China  Bank.  (3) 
Building  a  national  economy  by  the  development  of 
industry,  commerce  and  agriculture.  (4)  Development 
of  irrigation  projects.  Clearing  of  uncultivated  land. 
Granting  of  necessary  aid  to  agriculture.  (5)  Con¬ 
struction  of  new  roads. 

C.  Educational  Sphere,  (i)  Development  of  na¬ 
tional  education  and  the  intellectual  life  of  the  people. 
(2)  All  possible  help  for  intellectual  and  scientific 
study  and  research.  The  formation  of  specialized  so¬ 
cieties,  institutes  and  laboratories.  (3)  Opening  pri¬ 
mary,  grammar  and  high  schools,  universities  and 
technical  schools. 

D.  Social  Sphere.  ( i )  Promulgation  of  social  laws, 
the  8-hour  day,  social  insurance.  The  fixing  of  a 
minimum  wage.  (2)  Aid  to  large  families.  (3)  Con¬ 
struction  of  general  hospitals,  lying-in  hospitals  and 
orphanages.  (4)  Construction  of  municipal  theaters, 
movie  houses  and  clubs.  (5)  Fight  against  the  social 
evil. 

E.  International  Relations,  (i)  The  abolition  of 
all  former  treaties  made  between  Indo-China  and  other 
countries.  (2)  Formation  of  an  alliance  with  all  demo¬ 
cratic  countries  with  a  view  to  maintaining  interna¬ 
tional  peace.  (3)  Fraternal  alliance  with  all  oppressed 
peoples.  (4)  Opposition  to  every  act  of  aggression  by 
a  third  power. 


us.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  are  organized  and 
are  ready  to  fight  under  the  direction  of  our  League 
Our  people  are  ready — waiting  for  the  supreme 
combat.  .  .  , 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  THE  INDO-CHINESE  PEOPLE 


Against  international  fascism,  but  for  the  freedom 
of  all  peoples  and  democracy,  the  people  of  Indo- 
China  place  themselves  on  the  side  of  all  anti-fascist 
forces  in  this  supreme  combat  for  survival.  They  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  sacredness  of  those  principles  for  which 
the  world  has  already  shed  and  is  shedding  so  much 
blood,  and  which  are  defended  by  the  great  demo¬ 
cratic  world  powers — the  United  States,  Britain,  Russia 
and  China.  In  the  name  of  these  principles,  during 
more  than  half  a  century,  the  Annamite  people  have 
fought  practically  unknown  and  unaided.  But  history 
marches  on  and  now  they  have  with  them  the  whole 
civilized  world.  .  .  . 

All  the  Indo-Chinese  people  adjure  to  collaborate 
closely  with  the  democratic  powers  of  the  Allied  Front 
in  the  common  fight  against  the  Japanese  in  Indo- 
China.  They  beg  the  great  powers  and,  above  all,  the 
United  States  for  assistance  in  their  movement  for 
national  liberation,  (a)  They  ask  that  the  United 
States  recognize  their  organization,  the  League  for 
the  Independence  of  Indo-China,  as  the  legal  and  au¬ 
thorized  organization  representing  the  people  of  Indo- 
China  in  their  request  for  assistance  from  the  Allies 
in  the  formation  of  a  common  anti-fascist  front, 
(b)  They  implore  the  United  States  to  come  to  their 
aid  in  the  fight  against  Japanese  fascism  by  granting 
them  the  means,  viz.:  munitions,  advisers  and  in¬ 
structors.  (c)  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
Atlantic  Charter,  the  Indo-Chinese  people  ask  that 
the  great  powers  permit  them  to  benefit  from  the 
clauses  concerning  the  interests  of  subject  peoples  suf¬ 
fering  under  the  invasion  of  the  Axis;  that  the  great 
powers  permit  the  participation  of  the  Indo-Chinese  in 
the  fight  against  Japan  and  proclaim  that  after  Jap¬ 
anese  fascism  has  been  overthrown,  the  Indo-Chinese 
people  will  receive  full  autonomy. 

On  their  side,  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  Indo- 
China,  the  said  League  .  .  .  will  be  ready,  offering 
all  at  their  disposal,  to  bring  their  very  meager  help 
to  the  Allied  arms  at  the  moment  when  the  struggle 
against  the  Japanese  starts  in  Indo-China.  (a)  They 
(members  of  the  League)  will  furnish  all  useful  in- 


PROGRAM  OF  ACTION 

Our  present  program  is  entirely  oriented  towards 
the  armed  offensive  with  the  object  of  freeing  Indo- 
China  from  the  Japanese  invader.  We  base  our  cer¬ 
tainty  of  our  final  victory  on  the  following  points: 
( I )  Japan  finds  herself  progressively  in  a  more  criti¬ 
cal  situation.  She  will  find  it  more  and  more  difficult 
to  resist  the  Allies’  attacks  and  will  ultimately  be  de¬ 
feated.  (2)  The  revolutionary  movement  in  the  in¬ 
terior  of  Japan  and  in  the  occupied  areas  has  increased. 
As  Japan  suffers  greater  defeats,  this  resistance  move¬ 
ment  will  grow  and  will  play  an  important  role  in  the 
destruction  of  Japanese  fascism.  (3)  Our  fight  for  in¬ 
dependence  has  attained  national  scope — all  arc  with 
I.  For  a  discussion  of  the  League,  see  above,  p.  59. 


formation  on  the  Japanese  army  and  French  and  Indo- 
Chinese  Quislings  in  Indo-China.  (b)  They  will  al¬ 
ways  be  ready  to  ally  themselves  with  the  Allied  ar¬ 
mies  and,  in  concert  with  them,  to  commit  acts  of 
sabotage,  commando  raids,  etc.  (c)  It  is  also  the  duty 
of  the  League  to  tell  the  Indo-Chinese  people  to  wel¬ 
come  the  Allied  armies  and  to  give  all  help  when 
needed;  to  bring  immediate  relief  to  the  wounded  and 
to  bring  them  food;  to  protect  Allied  aviators  who 
have  hailed  out  over  Indo-Chinese  territory,  and  to 
lead  them  to  their  Headquarters.  Thus  the  Indo- 
Chinese  people  swear  to  do  everything  possible  in 
their  fight  against  the  Japanese  and  for  their  own 
liberation.  Consequently,  they  hope  for  a  close  col¬ 
laboration  with  the  Allies. 


